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FROM OUTRE MER, Part IL, we extract the annexed tale as a spec- 
imen of the style in which the werk is written. Professor Longfellow 
has exhibited a chasteness of language and a purity of taste, in the pro- 
ductions of his volumes, which we should be gratified to find character- 
izing some other American works; but we are not sanguine enough to 
suppose that these high qualities will be used while authors are careful 
to cater for emotions und feelings rather than judgment, and found their 
style and finish their writings in imitation of Bulwer and the author of 
‘ Anastasius.’ Ed. B. P. 
Ts BADCVUSIA OF WLR. 

The more you mow us down, the thicker we rise; the Christian 
blood you spill is like the seed you sow ; — it springs from the earth 
again and fructifies the more. Tertullian. 

As day was drawing toa close, and the rays of the 
setting sun climbed slowly up the dungeon wall, the pris- 
oner sat and read in a tome with silver clasps. He was 
aman in the vigor of his days, with a pale and noble 
countenance, that wore less marks of worldly care than 
of high and holy thought. His temples were already 
bald; but a thick and curling beard bespoke the strength 
of manhood, and his eye, dark, full and eloquent, beam- 
ed with all the enthusiasm of a martyr. 

The book before him was a volume of the early Chris- 
tian Fathers. He was reading the Apologetic of the 
eloquent Tertullian, the oldest and ablest writer of the 
Latin Church. At times he paused, and raised his eyes 
to heaven as if in prayer, and then read on again in si- 
lence. At length a passage seemed to touch his inmost 
soul. He read aloud; 

‘Give us, then, what names you please, from the in- 
struments of cruelty you torture us by, call us Sarmen- 
ticians and Semaxians, because you fasten us to trunks 
of trees, and sticks us about with faggots to set us on 
fire; yet let me tell you, when we are thus begirt and 
dressed about with fire, we are then in our most illustri- 
ous apparel. These are our victorious palms and robes 
of glory; and mounted on our funeral pile we look upon 
ourselves in our triumphal chariot. No wonder, then, 
such passive heroes please not those they vanquish with 
such conquering sufferings. And therefore we pass for 
men of despair, and violently bent upon our destruction. 
However, that which you are pleased to call madness 
and despair in us, are the very actions, which under vir- 
tue’s standard lift up your sons of fame and glory, and 
emblazon them to future ages.’ 

He arose and paced the dungeon to and fro, with fold- 
ed arms and a firm step. His thoughts held communion 
with eternity. 

‘Father, which art in Heaven!’ he exclaimed; ‘give 
me strength to die, like those holy men of old, who 
scorned to purchase life at the expense of truth. That 
truth has made me free; and though condemned on 
earth, I know that I am absolved in heaven!’ 

He again seated himself at his table, and read in that 
tome with silver clasps. 


This solitary prisoner was Anne Du Bourg, a man, 
who feared not man. Once a merciful judge in that au- 
gust tribunal, upon whose voice hung the life and death 
of those, who were persecuted for conscience’ sake, he 
was now himself an accused,—a convicted heretic, 
condemned to the baptism of fire, because he would not 
unrighteously condemn others. He had dared to plead 
the cause of suffering humanity before that dread tribu- 
nal, and in the presence of the king himself to declare, 
that it was an offence to the majesty of God to shed 
man’s blood in his name. Six weary months, — from 
June to December, — he had lain a prisoner in that dun- 
geon, from which a death by fire was soon to set him 
free. Such was the clemency of Henry the Second ! 

As the prisoner read, his eyes were filled with tears. 
He still gazed upon the printed page, but it was a blank 


scenes of his childhood, amid the green valleys of Riom, 
and the Golden Mountains of Auvergne. Some simple 
word had called up the vision of the past. He wasa 
child again. He was playing with the pebbles of the 
brook, — he was shouting to the echo of the hills, —he 
way praying at his mother’s knee, with his little hands 
clasped in hers. 

This dream of childhood was broken by the grating 
of bolts and bars, as the jailor opened his prison door. 
A moment afterward, his former colleague De Harley 
stood at his side. 

‘Thou here!’ exclaimed the prisoner, surprised at the 
visit. ‘Thou in the dungeon of aheretic! On what 
errand hast thou come ? 

‘On an errand of mercy,’ replied De Harley. ‘1 
come to tell thee g 

‘That the hour of my death draws near?’ 

‘That thou mayst still be saved.’ 

‘Yes; if I will bear false witness against my God — 
barter heaven for earth— and eternity for a few brief 
days of worldly existence. Lost, thou shouldst say, — 
lost, not saved !’ 

‘No! saved!’ cried De Harley with warmth; ‘saved 
from a death of shame and an eternity of wo! Re- 
nounce this false doctrine—this abominable heresy — 
and return again to the bosom of the church, which thou 
dost rend with strife and dissention.’ 

‘God judge between thee and me, which has embrac- 
ed the truth.’ 

‘His hand already smites thee.’ 

‘It has fallen more heavily upon those who so unjust- 
ly persecute me. Where is the king?—he who said, 
that with his own eye he would behold me perish at the 
stake ?— he, to whom the undaunted Du Faur cried, 
like Elijah to Ahab, It is thou, who troublest Israel! 
Where is the king ?— called through a sudden and vio- 
lent death to the judgment-seat of heaven! — Where is 
| Minard, the persecutor of the just ?— Slain by the hand 
lof an assassin! It was not without reason, that I said 
to him, when standing before my accusers, Tremble! 
believe the word of one, who is about to appear before 
God ; thou likewise shalt stand there soon, —thou, that 
sheddest the blood of the children of peace. — He has 
gone to his account before me.’ 

‘ And that menace has hastened thine own condem- 
nation. Minard was slain by the Huguenots, and it is 
whispered, that thou wert privy to his death.’ 

‘This at least might have been spared a dying man!’ 
replied the prisoner, much agitated by so unjust and so 
unexpected an accusation. ‘As I hope for mercy here- 
after, Iam innocent of the blood of this man, and of all 
knowledge of so foul a crime. But tell me, hast thou 
come here only to embitter my last hours with such an 
accusation as this? If so,I pray thee, leave me. My 
moments are precious. I would be alone.’ 

‘I came to offer thee life, freedom, and happiness.’ 

‘ Life — freedom — happiness! At the price thou 
hast set upon them, I scorn them all! Had the apostles 
and martyrs of the early christian church listened to 
such paltry bribes as these, where now the faith in which 
we trust!) These holy men of old shall answer for me. 
Hear what Justin Martyr says in his earnest appeal to 
Antonine the Pious, in behalf of the christians, who in 
his days were unjustly loaded with public odium and 
oppression. 

He opened the volume before him and read. 

‘IT could wish you would take this also into considera- 
lion, that what we say is really for your own good; for 
it is in our power at any time to escape your torments, 











before his eyes. His thoughts were far away amid the 


by denying the faith, when you question us about it; but 


we scorn to purchase life at the expense of a lie; for 
our souls are winged with a desire of a life of eternal 
duration and purity, of an immediate conversation with 
God the father and maker of all things. We are in 
haste to be confessing and finishing our faith; being 
fully persuaded, that we shall arrive at this blessed state, 
if we approve ourselves to God by our works, and, by 
our obedience, express our passion for that divine life, 
which is never interrupted by any clashing evil.’ 

The Catholic and the Huguenot reasoned long and 
earnestly together; but they reasoned in vain. Each 
was firm in his belief; and they parted to meet no more 
on earth. 

On the following day Du Bourg was summoned be- 
fore his judges to receive his final sentence. He heard 
it unmoved, and with a prayer to God, that he would 
pardon those who had condemned him according to their 
consciences. He then addressed his judges in an oration 
full of power and eloquence. It closed with these words. 

‘And now, ye judges, if indeed you hold the sword of 
God as ministers of his wrath, to take vengeance upon 
those who do evil, beware, I charge you beware, how 
you condemn us. Consider well what evil we have 
done ; and before all things, decide whether it be just, 
that we should listen unto you, rather than unto God. 
Are you so drunken with the wine-cup of the great 
sorceress, that you drink poison for nourishment? Are 
you not those, who make the people sin, by turning them 
away from the service of God? And if you regard 
more the opinion of men than that of heaven, in what 
esteem are you held by uther nations and principalities 
and powers, for the martyrdoms you have caused in obe- 
dience to this blood-stained Phalaris 1 — God grant, thou 
cruel tyrant, that by thy miserable death, thou mayest 
put an end to our groans! 

Why weep ye? What means this delay? Your 
hearts are heavy within you. Your consciences are 
haunted by the judgment of God. And thus it is, that 
the condemned rejoice in the fires you have kindled, and 
think they never live better, than in the midst of con- 
suming flames. Torments affright them not, — insults 
enfeeble them not, —their honor is redeemed by death 
— he that dies is the conquerer, and the conquerer, he 
that mourns. 

No! whatever snares are spread for us, whatever suf- 
fering we endure, you cannot separate us from the love 
of Christ. Strike then—slay—grind us to powder! 
Those that die in the Lord shall live again; we shall 
all be raised tugether. Condemn me as you will—I 
am a christian; yes, lama christian, and am ready to 
die for the glory of our Lord—for the truth of the 
evangelists. 

Quench, then, your fires! Let the wicked abandon 
his way, and return unto the Lord, and he will have 
compassion on him, Live—be happy—and meditate 
on God, ye Judges! As for me,I go rejoicing to my 
death. What wait ye for? Lead me to the scaffold ! 

They bound the prisoner’s hands, and leading him 
forth from the council-chamber, placed him upon the 
cart, that was to bear him to the Place de Greve. Be- 
fore and behind marched a guard of five hundred sol- 
diers ; for Du Bourg was beloved by the people, and a 
popalar tumult was apprehended. The day was over- 
cast and sad ; and ever and anon the sound of the toll- 
ing bell mingled its dismal clang with the solemn notes 
of the funeral march. They soon reached the place of 
execution, which was already filled with a dense and si- 
lent crowd. In the centre stood the gallows with a pile 








of faggots beneath it, and the hangman, with a burning 
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torch in his hand. But this funeral seieiil sinahiid no| “necessary by certain rumors, that Robert the Third, of 
terror inthe heart of Du Bourg. A look of triumph) Scotland, or rather, that his more ambitious brother, 
beamed from his eye, and his conntenance shone like | ALBANY, the real governor of the Lowlands, was not 
that of an angel. With his own hands he divested him- || altogether satisfied with Donald, for his not resting con- 
self of his outer garments, and gazing round upon the || tented with the sovereignty of the Hebridean Archipel- 
breathless and sympathizing crowd, exclaimed ; |ago, — but occasionally hinting the propriety of making 
‘My friends; Icome not hither asa thief or a mur- ‘settlements farther inland than he had hitherto attempt- 
derer ; but it is for the gospel’s sake !’ ed. The warder, however, as in duty bound, having 
A cord was then fastened round his waist, and he was || drank his master’s health in usquebaugh, with the more 
drawn up into the air. At the same moment the burn-|| fervor and frequency that there was some likelihood of 
ing torch of the executioner was applied to the faggots || danger to it from Lowland cross-bows, — was comforta- 
beneath, and the thick volumes of smoke concealed the || bly asleep in his plaid, which, by the way, was all the 
martyr from the horror-stricken crowd. One stifled ||softer that it was as wet as a Mull mist could make it, 
groan arose from all that vast multitude, like the moan || We presume the same loyal devotion had made the sea- 
of the sea; and all was hushed again, save the crackling || men on board the galleys, if galleys they could be called 
of the faggots, and at intervals the funeral knell, that|/— many of them being but coracles of wicker-work, 
smote the very soul. The quivering flames darted up- Ploacste: externally with raw hides,—be more easily 
ward and around; and an agonizing cry broke from the || lulled to rest by the wind which, to ears unattuned o 
murky cloud; the stern elemental music of the Hebrides, would have 
‘My God! My God! forsake me not, that I forsake || appeared to blow a gale. As it was, not a living thing, 
not thee!’ save Crochan and his dog were astir, unless, indeed, 
The wind lifted the reddening smoke, like a veil, and | Morag and Flora could be said to be so, who were lying} 
the form of the martyr was seen to fall into the fire be-|| and tossing about their nether limbs, either from anxiety | 
neath, that glowed like a furnace seven times heated.|/at the delay of Crochan’s visit, curiosity to learn for 
In a moment it rose again, its garments all in flame;||which of them it was really meant, —or the peculiarly 








iba announced food, shelter, and even Donald himself 
as just at hand, a moment’s consideration served to show 
him the danger of trying to awaken a drunken warder, 
and a fiery-tempered lord, or, indeed, any of the inmates 
of the castle, who were very likely to fell to the ground 
the first man that roused them, by way of putting their 
hand in trim for the approach of the enemy. Morag 
and Flora, he knew would be awake; and, even at the 
risk of spoiling a night’s courtship, he deemed it better 
to convey the strangers to the house of the master of 
these maidens, and also to appeal to their good offices for 
two thirds of what he had promised, than run the risk 
of rousing any inmate of the castle —and showing how 
very insignificant a personage he was when within it. 
A gleam of moonshine, it must be confessed, however, 
had previously shown to Crochcan’s perfect satisfaction, 
that his attractions had nothing to fear by comparison 
with the external man of either of the four navigators. 
He did not know what wheedling tongues Irishmen had 
for the girls, even in the year 1398. Tothe house of 
Alister, Donald’s younger brother, he accordingly mar- 
shalled the party — the muffled figure being almost car- 
ried along by their apparent leader. Crochcan was 
quite right. Flora and Morag were awake, and busy, 
quarrelling with each other for being instrumental in 





and again the faint, half-smothered cry of agony was|| populous condition of the colonies, that in these days 
heard; |were allowed to locate themselves on all woolen cov- 

‘My God! My God! forsake me not, that I forsake |/erings, both north and south of the Spey. Crochan,a 
not thee !’ 


| 


} 


little, light, active fellow, was stepping out with a very) 


tempting him out in such a night of wind and wet. His 
presence, in safety, however, soon put an end to the dis- 
pute, and the kind-heartedness of women, which is a 
species of cosmopolitanism, ora higher order of Free- 


Once more the quivering body descended into the||free and unencumbered gait —the wind taking consid-| masonry, that prevails in behalf of the forlorn stranger 
flames ; and once more it was lifted into the air, a black- || erable and somewhat unjustifiable liberties with his kilt,||in every quarter of the world, was speedily at work to 


ened, burning cinder. 
mockery of baptism was repeated; till the martyr with || knew to be an infallible sign that something either with 


a despairing, suffocating voice exclaimed ; two legs or four wasapproaching. It was nothing, how- 
*O God! I cannot die!’ 





lace, threw a noose over his neck, and strangled the||bered it was of Mull we were writing. Crochcan, in 
almost lifeless victim. Atthe same moment, the cord || fact, was as near to the sea as, upon it, a boat was near 
which held the body was locsened, and it fell into the}! to the shore, although, in the pt ieee of the tempest | 
fire to rise no more. And thus was consummated the ihe had not digcerned its approach. The growl of his 
martyrdom of the Baptism of Fire. 





|verted into an open bark, which threatened to awake 
Tisha SIMRAN Cala even the warder, as the keel of a vessel of some size, 

Wilder than fiction’s night-mare dreams themselves, 

Are oft the changes memory records 

As Truths — yet Truths that History but tells 

To sneer at; — since, forsooth, they come not down 


‘touched the strand. 
[wonder who had come there so abruptly to interfere} 
On musty parchment — but the living tongue ! | with his visit to Flora and Morag, four stout fellows| 
The Tell-Tale. [leaped ashore, and pulled their boat high above the surf; 

Ir was in astormy night of September, in the year| that was raging round them. There was now enough | 


1398, that a gillie — or household man-servant — of Don- |of light to show that they were not islesmen, even if the) 
ald, — the potent and undisputed Lord of the Isles, as|| dog’s violence had not given good reason to infer that) 
Crochcan was no coward — but | 
lands of Scotland,—sought to steal out unperceived jhe was no sea king or varl either; so he thought it best | 
Presently 


indeed he was virtual monarch of the Western High-||they were strangers. 


from a rude postern in the wall which surrounded a mass || to hold his tongne though his dog would not. 
of buildings, imposing rather from their extent than from ‘the four seamen lifted out of the stern of the boat a fig-| 
any other characteristic, which formed the castle, or||ure, whose helplessness seemed increased by the very 
habitation of the Island Chief. It was placed on the} quantity of protections wrapped about it. Placed per- 
northwest coast of Mull, in a situation protected in some 'pendicularly, and relieved from a mountain of moist 
degree from the violence of the prevailing winds, by the || | coverings, Crochcan, for the first time, perceived that it 
small island of Ulva, whose shores, though not lofty, was a human being, —but whether male or female he 
formed a sort of breakwater to the inner channel, in|| could not make out. He now thought it high time, how- 
which lay at anchor the galleys of Donald, whose war-| ever, to let the party know there was another looker-on | 
like strength, as may be supposed froin his title, was | || beside the dog; and, accordingly he advanced and | 
rather maritime than chivalric. Angus, or Crochean, | hailed them. The reply of the mariners was in the Erse 
as he was called, from the name of his father’s farm, | language, but in a dialect of it Crochcan could not very 
was, like many other young men of four and twenty,—| well comprehend. He knew, however, by its sound, 
over head and ears in love. 
well know whether it was with Flora, the fair-haired | meaning to discover that they asked for food and shelter, 
nurse in the family of Donald’s brother, whose residence | (till morning would show them where they were, and 
was a short way from the castle, or with Morag, who | how to proceed to the residence of Donald, Lord of the 
presided over the culinary details of the same commn-| Isles. 

nity. Flora, he allowed, was the comelier of the two, | ‘You shall not need to go far in search of either,’ said 
—but, then, Flora was a nurse, and that without the) Crochcan, big with the dignity of being the representa- 
priest’s permission; and Morag had saved some certain | tive of his master, even befure ambassadors so wild and 
silver crowns in the course of her longer period of ser-|| weary. 

vice than Flora. Crochcan was, however, resolved up- ‘ But why does not the lady speak ?’ added he, turning 
on seeing one or other of the rival queens of his affec-|'to the muffled figure, whose draperies were certainly 
tion that night, even at the hazard of the high displeas- || somewhat feminine. 

ure of Donald himself, who had ordered the warders to || 
take care that no one approach or depart from the cas-|) 
tle, from dusk till dawn; such precaution being rendered | 





‘She does not speak our language,’ said the elder of 
the four, and apparently the skipper of the barque. Al- 
jthovgh Crochcan had at first, in the dignity of the mo- 


Again, and again this hellish |!— when, all of a sudden, his dog gave a growl, which he | 


ever, with legs at all, that wasnearing them — although | 
The chief executioner came forward, and either in|| it held those which had these needful aids to locomo-| 
mercy to the dying man, or through fear of the popu-|/tion on dry land, we were about to say, till we remem- 


|dog, in despite of a ‘shuist!’ or two, was speedily con- | 
| dog 


jand of a build superior to Hebridean architecture, | 
Before Crochean had time to| 


He, to be sure, did not very || that it was the Irish variety, and gathered enough of its | 


reconcile the rivals to the loss of a night’s courtship, and 
to the abor of kindling a fire and preparing a meal. — 
Before the crackling blaze of the one, and the exhilara- 
ting vapors of the other, the party were soon seated ; — 
the now unmuffled stranger, however, being placed by 
the seamen quite aloof from themselves and their good- 
natured guide. Witha shrug of needful acquiescence, 
\the former swallowed the rude, but warming cordial 
which the skipper, ina tongue unknown to Crochcan, 
seemed to press upon him— or her. As the fire burned 
brighter, the person was assisted to disrobe still farther, 
till at length Crochcan became satisfied that it was a 
man, in spite of his long garments, consisting of a tunic 
and mantle, that had been passenger in the galley. The 
feminine aspect of the stranger might have excused a 
more prolonged hesitation. His hair was of that bright 
color which is vulgarly called red, for want of a better 
||name, although nothing can be more unlike the red of 
any other substance. Brighter and paler than gold, yet 
not golden—it was neither yellow nor white, but of a 
hue produced apparently by the mixture of hairs of both 
tinges, — in short, such as all the Italian masters have 
chosen to paint our Saviour with. A brief beard of the 
same color, seemed so fair and soft, that it would hardly 
of itself have convinced Crochcan of its wearer’s mas- 
culine character; and cheeks pale, and eyes blue and 
sad, completed the portraiture. While Crochcan was 
engaged in an examination of features so strange to 
him, Phaudrig, the younger of the seamen, had con- 
trived, in despite of his Gaelic being different from that 
of Flora’s, to ingratiate himself into her good graces, 
| whilst Terence had made equal progress in those of Mo- 
rag. So far, indeed, had they proceeded, that they 
seemed actually disposed to taste whether Mull lips 
were equal to those of the beauties of the coast of An- 
trim. Crochcan, however, could not stand this; but he 
found the Irishmen, even there, were as ready with buf- 
fets as with blarney. A regular battle was about to en- 
sue, in spite of the imploring looks, and sofi, but unin- 
telligible Janguage of the stranger. Morag and Flora 
were in despair. ‘ The lady would hear them, and come 
down, &c.’— and so the lady did. The wife of Alister 
was from the Low country; she had, indeed, been edu- 
cated in England, and was a woman of courtly manners, 
although not above descending to see the occasion of 
uproar in her kitchen, 

With a stately step she entered the gloomy den, so 
called, which was lightened up at one end by the blazing 
of faggots thrown about in the scuffle by the feet of the 
struggling combatants and peace makers. The picture 
was one which would have startled heartsless stout than 
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that of ‘Maude Scrymgeour, now M’Donald,’ — six 
men being at each other’s throats, where she had only 
recently left her two female domestics with her infant, 
which, in these rude times, invariably shared in the 
humble accommodations of its nurse. 

‘Flora, Flora, where is the babe ?’ 

‘Morag, what means this, in the name of our lady!’ 
exclaimed she, as she ran to the bed side, and ascertained 
that her child was in safety. At the sound of her voice, 
even the pugnacious and amorous Phaudrig left off both 
loving and fighting, and Crochcan was dumb; but Mo- 
rag and Flora, each rendered the other unintelligible by 
the profusion and rapidity of their explanations. The 
lady, however, at aglance, intuitively comprehended the 
state of matters, and also the occasion of the quarrel. A 
single look afterward was enough to convince her, that 
one of the party was no common sea-rover; and without 
addressing a word of either welcome or reproach to the 
seamen, she strode up to the again muffled stranger, 
who, leaning upon the wall of the recess, back to which 
the flaming embers were restored, wore indeed the air 
of at once proud but dejected nobleness. ‘ Fair Sir,’ said 
she in her own Lowland tongue —that you are a stran- 
ger, I see— that you needed shelter, I can believe—that 
you found it, lam glad. I pray you be not disconcerted 
at this rude brawl between your guides and the clans- | 
man of my lord and brother Donald, who has wisely, I | 
see, brought you hither, rather than rouse the inmates 
of the castle. This isno meet place for you however. 
Morag, lift that branch and show the way to your mas- | 
ter’s chamber — it will be for him to inquire the title of 
the noble guest who is honoring his roof by seeking shel- 
ter beneath it.’ : 

Morag lifted the blazing brand, while the stranger, | 
with an agitated air and trembling hand, sought to draw 
the edge of his mantle over his brow, as he made an | 
obeisance of knightly grace to the lady. It was too late, 
however. The light flashed upon a face remarkable at 
any time — but strikingly so among accessories so rude. 

‘Jesu and our Lady!’ exclaimed the mistress of the | 

mansion; —‘do I dream—Richard of Bourdeaux rel 
Richard of England here— Richard the dethroned —| 
the dead! — My lord, my lord, let me kneel to you as | 
once before I did in York!— God of heaven can it be so! | 
Morag, stay —till I call your master. My liege, I am| 
lost in wonder — can it possibly be you ?’ 

It was indeed Richard the Second of England, escaped | 
from Pontefract Castle, where it was given out, he 
starved himself to death, and now a refugee in Mull. —| 
From thence he shortly proceeded to the mainland of | 
Scotland, where for nineteen years he was entertained | 
in an honorable but secret captivity, similar to that after- | 
ward suffered by James I. in England, with this differ- | 
ence, that it was in secret. Before he left the island, he| 
had given Flora her marriage portion, added to Morag’s 
store of crowns, and stood sponsor to Richard, the babe 
whose slumbers he had in so unlooked for a way dis- 
turbed. 
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Tue sun has furled his yellow wings 
Upon the Occidental billow ; 
Day’s burning lip to Heaven’s cheek clings 
Even while upon its evening pillow ; 
Stars in the sky — gems in the sea 
Are flashing beautiful and free, 
And there, with swan-winged motion, 
A wave, with crest of sun-lit snow, 
A ship, with dancing, graceful flow, 
Sweep o’er the golden ocean. 


Her robes well gemmed with silver dew, 
Comes Twilight over day’s tomb weeping ; 
The moon is in the eastern blue, 
Her smiles on sea and ocean sleeping ; 
But from the North, dim shadows fall 
Upon the sea, at evening’s call 
To warn the wary seaman ; 
They lead the tempest from its lair, 
And throw upon the shadowy air 
The banner of the demon. 


A gray cloud, fashioned from the foam, 
Comes, the fair crescent’s glory fading, 
And midway, in the spacious dome, 
A thousand shapes are congregating — 


Tue sun shone out bright and warm after a week of|| 





With mists on which the moon has breathed 
The shape and flow of gladness ; 

And mists like beauty’s rosy bloom 

Steal on like sunbeams in a tomb, 
Or Hope’s fair ray in sadness. 


Now freely at the western sky 
The adverse waves have met and riven, 
Thickly the scattered pearl-drops fly 
Above the slumbering sun, in prison ; 
And ribs of blood-red solid light 
Shine through the floating robes of night, 
Day’s skeleton, lone and solemn ; 
The wavering depths of ocean glass 
The light — the shade — the clouds that pass, 
And every burning column. 


The barque moves on with snow-white sails 
Where the slept sun of love is dreaming ; 
Its red flag in the blue air trails 
Like blood upon the ocean streaming ; 
It meets the wave’s saluting flow — 
Its gifts of pearls and virgin snow — 
As a swan onward panting, 
Now in a billowy forest lost, 
Now ou a surge’s blue wing tossed, 
Now down its gloss side slanting. 


The massy thunders shake the main 
With fire and wind from tempest fountains ; 
The bending skies are bright with rain, 
The sea stands up erect in mountains ; 
Surges on surges climb, to form 
A throne of thunder for the storm ; 
And from far caverns., whitening, 
The hidden seas steal out, and bare 
The ocean’s pillow to the air, 
And skeletons to the lightning. 
The rains are gathering, bold and fast, 
The clouds with darker shade careering, 
But the proud ship moves amid the blast, 
With eagle wing and leap unfearing ; 
The winds of every clime come down, 
From regions where the ice-bergs frown 
O’er sunless oceans frozen, 
From climates where a flameless fire 
Consumes the dews —all to conspire 
Upon the sea-waves, chosen. 


* * * * * 


Morning came up: the heavens were lone ; 
The moon-beam calmed the trembling billows, 
The sea was glad, and rain-drops shone 
From island rocks and island willows ; 
The terrors of its midnignt dream 
Still shook the winding silver stream, 
And tinged the wave with sadness, 
But soon the oriental sun 
Rose on the world, a golden one, 
And filled the world with gladness. 


And yonder in the distant blue 
The yellow waves its bosom dashing, 
The valiant ship comes up in view, 
The sunlight on its canvas flashing ; 
And now it anchors by yon isle, 
And slumbers in the morning smile, 
Unthinking of past danger, 
And many gather by the shore 
To tell the evening’s perils o’er, 
And greet the gallant stranger. 
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|| ing nothing like a whole, but rather resembling a small 
| city; and the bricks, which are used plentifully on that 
| side, have a bad effect. The western side, which over- 
| looks the park, is much better, being composed of a 


| This deficiency was probably noticed by Peter the Great, 
| who remarked that the building had the wings of an ea- 
gle, but the head of a pigeon. 

Having ascended the hill, I entered the palace, and 
| following a long corridor to its extremity, passed through 
a small open door, and found myself in the Theatre. — 
The last time this had been used, was at a ball given by 
the unfortunate Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, and 
the flooring, which then connected the pit and orchestra 
with the stage, has never been removed, so that it was 
difficult, at the first glance, to tell which part had been 
destined for spectators, and which for the actors. A dim 
light shone in, and showed me that the room was only a 
magnificent ruin. Rows of pillars, richly carved and 
almost covered with gilding, encircled the whole. The 
ceiling was partly painted in fresco, partly destroyed. — 
The conductor pointed out the boxes occupied by the 
king and the royal family, by the nobility and the foreign 
Ambassadors; —the fronts were covered with gold. — 
The stage was not less magnificent than the other part, 
| having originally had the spaces between the columns 
|| filled up with lofty mirrors. The whole formed the 
|| most superb apartment I ever was in; and, seen in this 
|| faint light, might almost make one fancy he had entered 
the abode of some fairy in the caverns of the earth. 








| 

|| From the theatre I ascended to the saloons, a long 
'! succession of which extends through the chateau. It 
| seems as if the object of the artist had been to make 
| these rooms as splendid as the imagination could devise; 
| the lavished gold, the panneling of polished marble, the 
| mosaic floors, the exquisitely painted ceiling, the vast 


mirrors, realized all the descriptions of oriental magnif- 
icence. Notwithstanding all this splendor, however, 
there is an air of desolation in these rooms, which be- 
|; comes deeply impressed upon the mind: the furniture 
| has entirely disappeared, with the exception of one or 
| two articles, which seemed to be left only to tell of the 
luxury which once reigned there; the fresco painting is 
| beginning to fade in some of the saloons; all announces 
| that the abode has long been deserted; and the traveller 
| has a feeling of satisfaction, that he has been able to visit 
| it before the traces of its former glory have passed away. 

Of the interior of the palace, no part seems to retain 
|so much of the original beauty as the chapel. The rude 
| hand, which carried destruction into these luxurious re- 
| treats, spared the house of God, and there it remains, 
| untouched amid the surrounding desolation, an exquis- 
|ite monument of art. The floor is of polished marble: 
| long columns of white stone support the ceiling, which 
| is richly painted: the altar, the seats of crimson velvet 
round it, the little organ finely carved and almost cover- 
|ed with gilding, the balustrade of stonework, which 


| 
| 
| 
| 


, | . 
cold and wet weather, and I determined to take —s forms the front of the gallery all round, the lofty win- 


tage of this sweet May-day and visit the city and palace 
of Versailles. Accordingly, at an early hour, I took my 
place in the diligence, and was soon beyond the gates of 
Paris. The late rains had brought the season rapidly 
forward; the trees hung rich with foliage, and many 
were in full blossom; flowers were growing thick in the 
fields, and their perfume filled the air. All nature seem- 
ed to rejoice in the bloom and loveliness of youth; and 
I, who had been shut up seven or eight months in Paris, 
(the longest time, by the way, I had ever spent in a city,) 
was in the mood to enjoy, in the highest degree, the glo- 
ries of the eountry. 

I passed the little village of Sevres, the park of St 
Cloud, and near by, the modest mansion of Sully; and, 
after a ride of about two hours, entered the gate of Ver- 
sailles. A broad and magnificent avenue, bordered on 
each side by elms, conducts directly to the palace, which 
is built on a hill at the extremity. 


The eastern front of the Chateau, which looks upon 











Mists of a raven blackness, wreathed 





this avenue, presents a confusion of architecture, form- 






| dows, with their borders of stained glass, all are in har- 
| mony and of faultless beauty. 

From the palace I descended to the park, where there 
is the same appearance of lavished splendor. Beautiful 
statues of white marble and admirable workmanship are 
placed all along on each side of the great avenue, which 
is open through the middle of the park. The groves of 
elms are intersected by alleys, ornamented here and” 
there with classic statues. In some places the under- 
wood is growing thick between the trees, in others it is 
removed, leaving a shady grove. 

The fountains in the park are very celebrated, and 
are, indeed, superb. Sea-gods and monsters of every 
kind are sculptured in the reservoirs, and throw the 
water in various directions and shapes; anid a fine effect 
was produced when they all began to play at once. Fol- 
lowing a path for some distance through a thick wood, I 
came at once upon a circular colonnade of polished Ital- 
ian marble, inclosing a space of about an hundred feet 
in diameter. In the centre is the statue of a sea-nymph, 
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the presiding genius of the place, to whom a hundred 
circling fountains offered their tribute; and a tall stream 
rose under every arch of the colonnade. Along one 
alley, which descends a sloping hill, fountains were bub- 
bling up from marble vases on each side. Here, a vast 
column of water rose majestically to a great height, 
burst in the sunshine, and fell, in silver spray, into the 
broad reservoir from which it rose; there, a troop of 
strange-looking monsters were so arranged that they 
formed an arbor of shining streams, which met above 
the head of a nymph, who stood in the midst like their 
queen, and fell in glittering showers around her. The 
waters were glancing amung the trees as they ascended 
and fell in the groves, and the sound of their murmuring 
was refreshing and delightful. I remained a long time 
gazing on these fair scenes; but I had promised to meet 
a friend in the city and I was obliged to leave the spot. 

I had engaged my place for Paris at an early hour of 
the evening ; but, having a few moments to spare, I re- 
turned to look once more at the park. The busy crowds, 
which had promenaded along the avenues in the day- 
time, had now gone, all save a few stragglers, who yet 
lingered as if unwilling to quit these beautiful groves , 
the fountains had ceased to murmur, and silence had re- 
sumed her reign. A feeling of sadness came over me 
asI gazed around. The raysof the setting sun were 
reflected in ‘ yellow lustre’ from the lofty windows of the 
palace, but no light shone within; all there was dark 
and desolate; and the evening breeze sighed as it swept 
across the broad and lovely terrace, no longer trod by 
the gay crowds, which once were gathered there. The 








‘They were,’ answered the Genius ; —‘ and if they did 
not express their admiration so much in labored enco- 
miums, they betrayed the ardor of their delight in the 
beautiful fables they have transmitted to us. Job alludes 
to one of the wildest as well as the most exquisitely 
beautiful of their ‘ imaginings,’ when he says ‘ the morn- 
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Original. 
O give me my own quiet cot on the hill 
Where no such rough breezes are blowing — 
O give me the music of river and rill 
Which through that lone valley is flowing. 


one of their bards as, with his lute, he wanders over the 


ing stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy.’ Nothing can exceed the beauty of the imagin- 
ed ‘ music of the spheres.’ To suppose that the heavenly 
bodies moved in their orbits with so much rapidity and 
precision, as to produce the most melodious tones— 
tones of such exquisite melody, that none but immortal 
spirits could listen to them, implies not only a fearless 
and refined imagination, but pays a deserved anu beau- 
tiful compliment to the ‘heavenly maid.’ 

‘Equally elegant is the tribute of praise, when the 
Grecian poets represent the trees and rocks following 


O give me the atmosphere lucid and pure, 
To soothe by its kindliest murmur — 

As it circles, all bland, the mountains afar 
Refreshing and gladdening the summer. 

O give me — the earliest view of the sun, 
As fair as a youth from his pillow; 

To see his last ray, when his journey is done- 
And drops his bright disk on the billow. 

O give me the song of the birds from the tree 
That shadows the roof of my dwelling, 

Whose tones are far richer and sweeter to me 
Than music from Orchestra swelling. 

O give me the joys of my own peaceful home 
By many a loved one surrounded, 

Where spirits united and mingled as one — 
Ne’er sever without being wounded ; 

Divide as ye will with the wealthy and great, 
The bustle, confusion and grandeur 

Of this opulent place, the pride of the State — 
I covet no part of its splendor. 

And yet here are those whom I tenderly love — 
From whom I shall grieve to be riven; 

Dear Saviour prepare ine to ineet them above, 
Mid the bliss and glory of Heaven. 


hills and dales of their beloved native land. Nor does 
the ‘fabled syren’ represent the influence of music as 
small over the minds and feelings of men.’ 

‘But it has been asserted,’ I remarked, ‘that poetry 
and music were peculiar to the earlier and ruder ages of 
the world; and that its influence was confined to those 
yet in a state of barbarism; while nations, as they ad- 
vanced in civilization and refinement, became less and 








iless susceptible to its power.’ aeons 


% . Boston, Oct. 1834. 
‘ Doubtless,’ replied the Genius, ‘as man becomes en- : 


lightened, his mind disciplined, and imagination chast- 
ened, he will be less disposed to permit his reason to suc- 
cumb to the wildness and vagaries of fancy and feeling. | 
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sound of music and of mirth, which once echoed within 


But, because there is less turbulence and show of passion, | | 
| BY ALBERT PIKE. 
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those walls, and the sterner tones of war, the groans of | Will you believe that emotions will be less strong or feel- || 
: : : : \j = . 3 ° oes eT 

the dying and the cries of the raging multitude, which ings less deep? Would you say, because an enlightened \| 
| 

| 


had terrified the inmates, were now alike hushed in||2Udience, while listening to the performance of the 


death. A blight seems to rest on these splendid haunts Newmneoadl or ‘Messiah,’ expressed their admiration by || . Frienp Pray,—I address this letter to you, so that if 
of royal debauchery and crime; and Napoleon, in all||# breathless silence, that their interest was Jess than that} it should not seem worthy of publication, you can con- 
his power, dared not return to them. manifested by the noise and tumult of a band of Indian 1] sider it as a private epistle to yourself. As such at least, 

The days for the folly and extravagance of kings||W@!Tiors, as they listened to the martial songs of their|| it will give you some pleasure, and I shall value that 


have gone by in France, and little care will be taken to| |tribes and nation? No;—man may be more refined|| more than any praise it might receive. 














preserve the monuments which remain of ancient des- 
potism. This superb palace, in a few centuries, will be 
nothing but a ruin; and the moss-covered statues, the 





,and less ostentatious; but from the simple lullaby of the i] 
‘nursery to the dying bed of the Christian, when, with)! 
the song of triumph he commits his soul into the hands 


I think it was about the middle of October, or perhaps, 
|not quite so late, when we reached the Arkansas, and I 
for the first time beheld that great river. With our 














broken fountains, the fallen columns, and the crumbling jof his Maker, he acknowledges the sorcery of music. —|| reaching this river, commenced our troubles and vexa- 
walls, will but faintly convey to the traveller, as he mu-|| Whether we listen, as ‘ Assembled men to the deep organ || tions, Our oxen, from hunger and drought, began to 
a: : thich ||Join the long ing voice ’;— si rar,|| ¢,: : : 

ses among them, an idea of the gorgeous temple, which aed —_ resounding voice ’;— to the tocsin of war, || fail,and we were, every day or two, obliged to leave one 
the pride of a monarch had dedicated to the obscene and || C@lling to liberty or death —to glory or the grave;—to| 

' 


cruel idols whom he worshipped. — N. E. Magazine. joe enchanting notes of the drawing-room, or the nightly 


behind us. The hungry jaws of the white wolves soon 
| caused them to disappear from the face of the earth, and 


: oon all acknowledge its undisputed power.’ by thus affording these voracious animals food, we had 
GiawikOS Ol? Wiss DAS. Nor do I regard it as any small recommendation, that) ontinual train of lean, lank and gaunt followers, re- 
No. VE. iw aa meena made of it in the Bible,’ i remark- \ sembling Hunger-demons, following us stealthily by day, 

ed, “when vara of the cogent et Heaven *’|/ and howling around us by night. We ourselves suffer- 
made to consist in — When other events led extremely from thirst, for as there was a wide, low 
Music comes over our gases ln dhe eens south, jand pene reagan gun another mame ae expressed || kind of ‘bottom’ (as it is called in the West) covered 
at breathes upon a bank of violets, jand described in such energetic and strikingly meta- | with long grass, on either side of the river, and not ex- 

phorical language, exalted must be our opinion of that)| 


Stealing and giving odor. 
| || ceedingly pleasant to the traveller, we followed the road, 








Original. 





‘Ar our last interview,’ I said to the Genius, ‘the}| ae ar a a . 
goodness of Providence este topic of remark. May ee aa risen tonsa = ag oe | which at the distance of about half a mile from the river 
I not be allowed the observation, that Music holds an ex-|| gerey.? } ran along on the prairie summit of the bluffs. Add to 
alted rank among those gifts designed to render us happy 
—that, which going down to the lowest depths of the 
soul, soothes its wildest commotions; affording us, and 


aes Pre ? |this a constant, fierce, dry wind from the north, that 
‘My opinion is such,’ replied the Genius. ‘And I|| ‘ shat ; 

rendering us capable of, the purest and most delightful 

pleasure ?’ 


: _- || blew upon us for a fortnight about this time, or some- 
osha —— eh et —— ont npr what before, making our very throats as dry as the 
i ye regarded music with so little interest, for this|| « Be : te? es : 
very reason. I have thought it singular that they do not cs ca er aie Ee 
‘ ? ‘ ‘ oftener, in imagination, place themselves where they aad cs ay i 4 
Music does indeed,’ he replied, ‘deserve all the en- 
comiums you have bestowed upon it. And, in its praise, 
the only difficulty lies in the selection of deserved terms 
of commendation. 





| 
| 
| 


: have envied us. After following the Arkansas about 
ters, as they celebrated the destruction of Egypt’s King 


? aF | and various other savory morsels, which Apicius might 
could listen to the Song of Miriam and Israel’s ee . . > 
| gages we forded it with our wagons, and took 


and the Deliverance of the Church — listen, as the aged a more southerly course toward the Semaron. 1 
Monarch of Israel swept the strings of his lyre, and sung think that it might have been between six and seven 
of the greatness and goodness of his Menveniy Father— hundred miles from Little Rock, where we crossed the 
sae bathe thienn of hoon sieeaindruaalh listen to the Songs of Christ and his Disciples, and Paul river, but Icannot tell. Iam but a poor calculator of 
Nor yet beneath it is the host of hell.— ana Giles as they sang praises to the living God. distances at the best. When we crossed, the water was 

In the history of all nations do you not find arecord of|| . But time wears senting and we must defer this subject nowhere more than two feet in depth, rather muddy, 

its influence — among the chronicles of all people do you till another opportunity. but sweet. After crossing, we travelled about twelve 


miles through the sand-hills, and then came into the 
broad and barren prairie again. The prairie, however, 
between the Arkansas and Semaron, (a distance, accord- 
ing to our route, of about a hundred miles,) was not 
level, but rather composed of immense undulations, as 
though it had once been the bed of a tumultuous ocean 
—a hard, dry surface of fine gravel, incapable, almost, 
of supporting vegetation. The general features of this 
whole great desert— its sterility, dryness and uncon- 


How vast its empire! Turn through earth, through air 
Your aching eye, you find her subjects there ; 


not discover monuments of its power? From the simple TOMB OF CHARLOTTE. 

inhabitant of ‘Time’s rude morn’ to the enlightened — 

citizen of the 19th century, few have been the individ- = 

uals, who have not felt the magic of its influence or ac- 

knowledged the sway of its power. A history of music 

would embrace the history of all time and every people.’ 
‘Were not the ancients peculiarly susceptible to its 

influence,’ I inquired, ‘and ardent admirers of its beau- 

ties ?’ 








* Not here — but veiled within that still recess 
Where aching love enshrines the deep distress — 
Where memory’s rush, with quick, unceasing sway, 
Paints charms, endearments, virtues — passed away ! — 
O there the history that embalm:s thy name, 
And decks with honors loftier far than fame! 
There — all is told — ourselves in dust we see, 
And only upward lift our eyes for thee! 
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querable barrenness—are the same wherever I have 
been in it. Our oxen were daily decreasing in number, 
and our train of wolves enlarging. I can give the reader 
some idea of their number and voracity,by informing him, 
that one night, just at sunset, we killed six buffaloes, 
and having time to butcher and take to camp only three, 
we left the other three on the ground, skinned and in 
partcut up. The next morning there was not a hide, a 
bone, or a bit of meat, within fifty yards of the place. — 
‘These wolves, however, very seldom attack a man, al- 
though I did know one who was ¢reed by them in. the 
mountains. They generally confine themselves to buf- 
falo calves, and, in default of this more tender meat, to 
aam-stringing now and then an old buck, which they do 
very dexterously. I think that one of them would be a 
tough antagonist toa man —and I remember an incident 
told me by a gentleman named Smith, who had been an 
old journeyer through the prairie, which shows some- 
thing of their strength. He had killed a buffalo at 
night, and on going to the body in the morning, discov- 
ered a large wolf with his head and shovlders entirely 
buried in the stomach of the ‘corpse.’ He resolved to 
go up behind the wolf, and stab him with his knife, but 
when within about fifty yards of him, he found that 
he had left his knife at camp. Not to be backed out, 
he determined to jump on the wolf and break his back 
or choke him to death. He did jump on him accord- 
ingly, but instead of allowing his back to be broken, the 
animal began to back out himself, and Smith ‘took the 
track back again,’ (as they say in the West,) with all 
haste. He declares that he heard, for the first fifty yards, 
the teeth of the wolf snap together behind him at every 
jump. He distanced him, however, but thenceforward 
gave up the idea of breaking the backs of wolves. 


After striking the Semaron, that saltest, most singular, 
and most abominable of all the villanous streams of the 
prairie, we went crawling up it for forty miles, with our 
jaded oxen, at the rate of about eight milesa day, and 
about the first of November we reached the middle 
spring of the Semaron. Before reaching this point, my 
horse ran off in a storm, one night, and left me to walk 
the rest of my way to Santa Fe. I had no particular 
objection, fur the Indian Summer was over, and it was 
altogether too cold to ride. Just before arriving at the 
middle spring, we sent off five men to go unto Taos, and 
bring out provisions and oxen. This reduced our com- 
pany to twenty-five men. I will try and give you some 
idea of life in the prairie, by just describing our stay of 
one night at this middle spring. I think I shall hardly 
ever forget the place. The river, coming from the 
south-west, here made a bend and ran due east, that is, 
as nearly as I can recollect—running, in the elbow so 
formed, nearly to the feet of some bluffs of rock which 
were piled up on the north side of us, with just breaks 
enough between them for the wind to whistle merrily 
between their rough teeth. In front of us, to the south, 
(as we camped in the elbow,) there was the narrow, dry 
sand-bed of the river, and beyond it a dry plain, stretch- 
ed out as it seemed in an eternity of barrenness. We 
reached the spring in the middle of a light snow, accom- 
panied as it had been heralded, by a keen, biting north 
wind, fresh from the everlasting ice-peaks that guard the 
springs of the Arkansas. We camped, and commenced 
gathering the dry ordure of the buffalo for fuel —the 
only salvation of the journeyer in the prairie. We piled 
a quantity under the wagons, and with difficulty having 
satiated our hunger, I for one rolled myself in my blan- 
kets and coiled myself in the tent. As the hours of night 
wore away, the snow fell thicker, and the cold grew more 
intense. At half past one, I was called out to stand 
guard. I strapped my blanket round me, shouldered my 
gun, and was ready to stand as sentry till nine in the 
morning — for what purpose, the wise commanders of 
the party knew best. Indians never attack on such 
nights. I stood at the west end of the camp— in front 
of the tent belonging toour mess. On the east end was 
another tent, and by it a small fire, where the captain of 
our guard, quaking, half with cold and half with fear 
of Indians, stood guard sitting. For about half an hour, 

I paced back and forth on the rod and half of line allot- 
ted me—in snow about a foot deep. The storm was 
over, and the wind every moment grew more intensely 





cold. At length my feet forced me to the fire. I warm- 
ed them, and they were cold before I was at my stand 
again. I tried the fire again, but with no better fortune, 
and then I resolved to build a fire for myself. I piled 
some of our fuel together, and sat down to watch it ig- 
nite. It was then about three in the morning—and in 
about an hour it gave me sufficient heat to keep tolerably 
warm by bending over 1t — which I did, with a sovereign 
contempt for every tribe of heathen Indians between the 
Mississippi and the mountains. In the morning my feet 
were so swollen that I could with difficulty méve— and 
the reader, and you also, may judge of the degree of 
cold, when I tell you that a horse froze to death within 
ten feet of me. Great God! how those animals suffered. 
I have seen oxen come and stand by the fire, till it 
scorched the skin from them. You could not drive them 
away — and no wonder. 

From this place we crawled on to ‘he upper spring, 
forty miles farther, and here we left the Semaron. — 
I have never seen it since, and I most devoutly hope 
never to see it again. The volcanic hills of the Sema- 
ron, at this point, are a curiosity. They consist of a 
mass of rocky fragments, which seem to have been 
thrown into the air from the level prairie by some an- 
cient explosion or eruption — and such, no doubt, is the 
fact—for they consist of huge, unjointed, shattered, 
burnt rocks, and of large fragments of what seems like 
lava — and besides, the plain, to a considerable distance, 
is covered with lumps of scoriz and lava, as if they had 
been scattered there by the same explosion. After leav- 
ing this place, we had an inclined plane to travel on, 
sloping toward the Canadian, as hard as rock, and over 
which the wagons glided, almost without the need of ex- 
ertion. The weather was moderate, and we met with 
no farther trouble, until we reached the Point of Rocks. 





OW A SiO ibibs 
Why should this worthless tegument endure, 
If its undying guest be lost forever ? 
O! let us keep the soul embalmed and pure 
In living virtue, that when both must sever, 
Although corruption may our frame cousume 
The immortal spirit in the skies may bloom. 


Have you never been unexpectedly reminded, gentle 
reader, — perhaps when in some happy, joyous moment, 
the world looked falsely bright and gay around you, — 
of the narrow house? How the thought brought along 
with it a sickening sense of decay! It sunk a grave 
across your flowery path. It was a knell which woke 
you from the proud, but false dreams of human life. It 
sobered you down to the attitude of melancholy reflec- 
tion. 


A Professor lately exhibited before his class the 
skeleton of a haman head, to illustrate some points in 
optics. He pointed out the direction of the pencil 
of rays in passing through 

those holes, 
Where eyes did once inhabit. 

But my thoughts wandered from the subject under in- 
vestigation, back to the time when those dry bones were 
clothed with life. Yes! that empty shell once contained 
a mind which thought, reasoned, invented, imagined, 
felt. It was once the home of hope and fear, of love and 
hate, of joy and grief. ‘Through those senses, the places 
whereof shall know them no more, it held intercourse 
with the external world, and influenced other minds. — 
Clouds, and landscapes, and rushing waters, have passed 
through that skull in rapid succession. That lump of 
cold mortality once saw, and heard, and moved about. 
But the mysterivus tie which bound soul to body is sev- 
ered, and— what is man? Let us inquire into the his- 
tory of him who once carried around those tokens from 
the grave of the frailty of man. Perhaps he bore the 
endearing title of father, husband, friend. ‘Children 
have kissed that face.’ Their tiny hands once parted 
the locks, silvered with age over that brow. His mon- 
ument in the’churchyard tells of the beloved friend, the 
valuable neighbor, the devout and holy man. 

Perhaps the tones of that voice, now held silent in 
death, once poured sympathy or passion into the bosoms 
of thousands, kindling them to feeling and to action; and 
with the soul’s high prerogative, changing all it touched 

















to its own state. That temple of bones was once the 
abode of intellect, of refinement, and of talent. There 
was the birth-place of designs, which are at this moment 
blessing mankind. He is thus doing good in his grave. 
‘Though dead he speaketh.’ That tongue so mute and 
silent, still addresses his fellow-men through a hundred 
languages, in the accents of wisdom and power; the 
sound is repeated from generation to generation, and the 
echo dies away into eternity. He is thus contributing 
to the happiness and relieving the wants of mankind. — 
Like the Phenix arising from his ashes, he still lives in 
the good he is effecting among men. 

Or, perhaps, he was a minister of holy things. Gath- 
ering his harvest of souls, he has gone to his rest. His 
memory is fragrant as those flowers which yield the 
sweetest perfume when they are crushed. 

Or, was he’a man of crime and guilt, who has left the 
seared and blackened path of the avalanche in its down- 
ward course ? 

Or, — shudder not at the supposition, —these wither- 
ed, naked bones may have once been animated with 
fresh blooming beauty. Some sweet, beautiful creature, 
may have once gladdened the beholder by the reflection 
of a happy, virtuous heart, shining upon her lovely face. 
Her eyes were cheering messengers from the pure and 
elevated soul within. The soft, rich language of a sen- 
sitive being, gushed sparkling over the dewy redness of 
those lips—a dimpled smile played upon her mantling 
cheek, like the spirit of evening upon the face of the 
waters. And must this fire of life, beauty, bloom, soul, 
be extinguished? Must that fair one, that 

Creature so bright, that the same lips and eyes 

She wore on earth, now serve in Paradise, 
mnst she lie down in the gloom and darkness of the 
grave? She hears not— she answers not — she shrinks 
not! The spirit has fled! King of Terrors, it was thy 
blighting deed! 

And what were the circumstances under which that 
soul took its flight from its clay tenement? All, all of 
them are before me! Oh! who has not witnessed them? 
Who will not experience them? The hushed and soft 
tread of a mother — the tender and feeling attentions of 
a wife or sister—the parting —the last look of those 
eyes upon familiar scenes and beloved countenances — 
dear, doubly dear, now that they must be parted from for 
ever, yet not for ever —the stern struggle with the foe 
— the coffin, and shroud, and bier, and pall—the pro- 
cession of mourners—the uncovering of the head — 
the breathless darkness and silence of the tomb! There 
is truth, reader, in this picture. That fearful contrast, 
life and death, is on the pathway of everyone who has 
set his foot down upon existence. This year, we live: 
the tide of health bounds through the veins, scattering 
life and comfort. The next, and the complicated harp 
of ten thousand thousand strings is broken, and the mu- 
sic, be it smooth, or soft, or rude, or bold, is hushed. — 
The sun of this month shines upon us in the buoyancy 
of hope and anticipation ; disease comes and marks us for ' 
her own, and the sun of the next shines as brightly upon 
our tomb. Go to your home, listen to the loved voices 
around your table—hear the prattle of the playful, 
happy child upon your knee—attend to the cheerful 
conversation, the merry gush of laughter of that social 
circle seated around your evening fire-side — hear the 
accustomed tread of parents, of brothers and sisters in 
the halls and rooms of your house, think of these, the 
sacred pleasures of home and friendship, and can you — 
O! dare you look into the future? The avalanche that 
may crush us, depends upon a single breath. Or go into 
the streets of the populous city — stand at the corner of 
some crowded thoroughfare, and ask yourself, where 
will be this swarming panorama of mortals in a centu- 
ry’s time? The streets — the houses — the carriages —- 
the busy, important bustle — every thing is the same as 
at this moment; but the actors are changed. Note the 
same eager pursuit after seeming happiness. ‘This mass 
is moving on in one vast funeral procession. In the path 
of life we often halt by the way and deposit in the char- 
nel-house the remains of some friend, and raise a mon- 
ument to tell where we left him. Another and another 
disappears from our side, and we go on till we finda 
resting place forourownhearts. * * * *# 
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Yes! those death bones once contained an immortal | 
spirit! Where — where is now the soul] which inhabited | 
the shell we look upon? What is this mystery? — this| 
union of soul and body? The one so imperishable, that | 
it must exist for ever! The other so frail! that at the| 
next breath may ‘the silver cord be loosed, or the golden | 
bowl be broken.’ 

Earth contains nothing on which we can anchor our| 
hope of eternal life —that can only be found in Him! 
who made both it and us; then make quickly thy peace | 
with Gud, and when Death’s summons shall come, thou | 
canst approach the grave, | 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
' About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


MORALS OF SswiEGAs 

Amone the philosophers and sages of antiquity, there | 
is none who is more universally and justly esteemed than | 
Seneca. Many indeed there were whose attainments in! 
philosophy, eloquence and poetry, were far more bril-| 
liant; but the rich legacy which Seneca bequeathed to! 
mankind, is not confined to his admirable code of morals | 
or his successful researches in philosophy; it embraces| 
also his pure and virtuous example. Contemplating the | 
character of Seneca through the long lapse of seventeen | 
hundred years —a character formed in an age of vice | 
and luxury, and under the reign of the most unprinci-| 
pled and tyrannical of the Roman emperors — we cannot | 
withhold from it the just tribute of our respect and ad-| 
miration. 

Notwithstanding the attractiveness of genius, there is, 
surpassing sublimity in moral effort, which ever receives | 
the voluntary veneration of the human soul. Energy of} 
intellect, however mighty, is powerless in a mind where | 
principle is not dominant and the voice of conscience | 
unheard. It is when the functions of man’s moral and 
mental nature are in active and effective exercise, that| 
his spiritual powers are productive of their legitimate 
and noblest results. This was the peculiarity in the| 
character of Seneca. His life was a practical raged 
tion of the sufficiency of his precepts. Having thus at-! 
tested his loyalty to virtue, he was put to death by com-| 
mand of his unjust and ungrateful pupil, and expired| 
with the composure and dignity becoming.a son of virtue 
and an heir of heaven, and, 





| 
| 
sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approached his grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 
Since the age of Seneca, the world has been advan-| 
cing in knowledge and virtue; but such is the peculiar} 
adaptation of moral excellence to the wants and powers 
of human nature, that the precepts of Seneca have gain-| 
ed rather than lost in their application and sufficiency. | 
The following are extracts taken at random from his 
‘Morals:’ | 

‘If one could but see the mind of a good man as it is) 
illustrated with virtue; the beauty and majesty of it,| 
which is a dignity not so much as to be thought of with-| 
out love and veneration, would not a man bless himself) 
at such a sight of such an object as at the encounter of| 
some supernatural power? a power so miraculous that | 
itis a kind of charm upon the souls of those who are| 
iruly affected with it. ‘There is so wonderful a grace in| 
it, that even the worst of men approve it, and set up for 
the reputation of being accounted virtuous themselves. 
They covet the fruit and the profit of wickedness, but 
they are ashamed of the imputation of it. Itis by an 
impression of nature that all men have a reverence for 
Virtue.’ 

‘ As the beams of the sun irradiate the earth, and yet 
remain where they were, soit is, in some proportion, 
with an holy mind, that illustrates all other actions and 
yet adheres to its original.’ 

‘Why do we not as well commend a horse for his 
trappings, asa man for his pompous additions? How 
much braver a creature is a lion in his natural honor 
than in chains.’ 

‘That ’s the sovereign blessing which makes the pos- 
sessor of it valuable without anything else, and him that 
wants it contemptible though he have all the world be- 


‘We are honest as long as we thrive upon it, but if the 
devil himself give better wages, we change our party.’ 

‘ As for meat, clothes and lodging — a little feeds the | 
body, and as little covers it, so that if mankind would 
only attend human nature, without gaping at superfiu- 
ities, a cook would be found as needless as a soldier. — 
Happy is that man that eats only for hunger, and drinks | 
only for thirst, and stands upon his own legs.’ 


: ‘ : . 
‘Contumely is only the vexation or infirmity of a) 
haughty and insolent mind, and is no more to a wise and | 
a sober man, than an idle dream that is no sooner past | 


than forgotten.’ 





‘Diogenes was disputing of anger, and an insolent 
fellow, to try if he could put him beside his philosophy, 
spit in his face. ‘Young man,’ says Diogenes, ‘this does 
not make me angry yet, but I am in some doubt whether | 
I should be so or not.’’ 





WY TOY ITER. 
BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 


Tue time has been that these wild solitudes, 
Yet beautiful as wild— were trod by me 
Oftener than now; and when the ills of life 
Had chafed my spirit— when the unsteady pulse 
Beat with strange flutterings —I would wander forth 
And seek the woods. The sunshine on my path 
Was to me asa friend. The swelling hills, 
The quiet dells retiring far between, 
With gentle invitation to explore 
Their windings, were a calm society 
That talked with me and soothed me. Then the chant 
Of birds, and chime of brooks, and soft caress 
Of the fresh sylvan air, made me forget 
The thoughts that broke my peace, and I began 
To gather simples by the fountain’s brink, 
And lose myself in day-dreams. While I stood 
In nature’s loneliness, | was with one 
With whom I early grew familiar, one 
Who never had a frown for me, whose voice 
Never rebuked me for the hours I stole 
From cares I loved not, but of which the world 
Deems highest, to converse with her. When shrieked 
The bleak November winds, and smote the woods, 
And the brown fields were herbless, and the shades, 
That met above the merry rivulet, 
Were spoiled, I sought, I loved them still, —they seemed 
Like old companions in adversity. 
Still there was beauty in my walks; the brook, 
Bordered with sparkling frost-work, was as gay 
As with its fringe of summer flowers. Afar, 
The village with its spires, the path of streams, 
And dim receding valleys, hid before 
By interposing trees, lay visible 
Through the bare grove, and my familiar haunts 
Seemed new tome. Nor was I slow to come 
Among them, when the clouds, from their still skirts, 
Had shaken down on earth the feathery snow, 
And all was white. The pure keen air abroad, 
Albeit it breathed no scent of herb, nor heard 
Love call of bird nor merry hum of bee, 
Was not the air of death. Bright mosses crept 
Over the spotted trunks, and the close buds, 
That lay along the boughs, instinct with life, 
Patient, and waiting the soft breath of Spring, 
Feared not the piercing spirit of the North. 
The snow-bird twittered on the beechen bough, 
And neath the hemlock, whose thick branches bent 
Beneath its bright cold burden, and kept dry 
A circle, on the earth, of withered leaves, 
The partridge found a shelter. Through the snow 
The rabbit sprang away. The lighter track 
Of fox, and the raccoon’s broad path were there, 
Crossing each other. From his hollow tree, 
The squirrel was abroad, gathering the nuts 
Just fallen, that asked the winter cold and sway 
Of winter blast, to shake them from their hold. 

But winter has yet brighter scenes, — he boasts 
Splendors beyond what gorgeous summer knows; 
Or autumn, with his many fruits, and woods 
All flushed with many hues. Come, when the rains 
Have glazed the snow, and clothed the trees with ice; 
While the slant sun of February pours 
Into the bowers a flood of light!' Approach! 

The encrusted surface shall upbear thy steps, 
And the broad arching portals of the grove 
Welcome thy entering. Look! the massy trunks 
Are cased in the pure chrystal, each light spray, 
Nodding and tinkling in the breath of heaven, 

Is studded with its trembling water-drops, 

That stream with rainbow radiance as they move. 
But round the parent stem the long low boughs 
Bend, in a glittering ring, and arbors hide 

The grassy floor. Oh! you might deem the spot, 
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sides.’ 








The spacious cavern of the virgin mine, 


Deep in the womb of earth— where the gems grow, 

And diamonds put forth radiant rods and bud 

With amethyst and topaz — and the place 

Lit up, most royally, with the pure beam 

That dwells in them. Or haply the vast hall 

Of fairy palace, that outlasts the night, 

And fades not in the glory of the sun ;— 

Where chrystal columns send forth slender shafts 

And crossing arches ; and fantastic aisles 

Wind from the sight in brightness, and are lost 

Among the crowded pillars. Raise thine eye, — 

Thou seest no cavern roof, no palace vault ; 

There the blue sky and the white drifting cloud 

Look in. Again the wildered fancy dreams 

Of spouting fountains, frozen as they rose, 

And fixed, with all their branching jets, in air, 

And all their sluices sealed. All, all is light ; 

Light without shade. But all shall pass away 

With the next sun. From numberless vast trunks, 

Loosened, the crashing ice shall make a sound 

Like the far roar of rivers, and the eve 

Shall close o’er the brown woods as it was wont. 
And it is pleasant, when the noisy streams 

Are just set free, and milder suns melt off 

The plashy snow, save only the firm drift 

In the deep glen or the close shade of pines, — 

’T is pleasant to behold the wreaths of smoke 

Roll up among the maples of the hill, 

Where the shrill sound of youthful voices wakes 

The shriller echo, as the clear pure lymph, 

That from the wounded trees, in twinkling drops, 

Falls, mid the golden brightness of the morn, 

Is gathered in with brimming pails, and oft, 

Wielded by sturdy hands, the stroke of axe 

Makes the woods ring. Along the quiet air, 

Come and float calmly off the soft light clouds, 

Such as you see in summer, and the winds 

Scarce stir the branches. Lodged in sunny cleft, 

Where the cold breezes come not, blooms alone 

The little wind-flower, whose just opened eye 

Is blue as the spring heaven it gazes at — 

Starting the loiterer in the naked groves 

With unexpected beauty, for the time 

Of blossoms and green leaves is yet afar. 

And ere it comes, the encountering winds shall oft 

Muster their wrath again, and rapid clouds 

Shade heaven, and bounding on the frozen earth 

Shall fall their volleyed stores, rounded like hail, 

And white like snow, and the loud North again 

Shall buffet the vexed forests in his rage. 





WORWIRALTIO WAY TOTO Ga 

To every department of the arts America has furnish- 
ed names that honor it. In landscape-painting, for 
which our country has such eminent advantages, we 
have artists competent to represent our scenes — the 
pictures of Doughty and Cole have a character decidedly 
American. The former infuses into his picture all that 
is quiet and lovely, romantic and beautiful in nature; 
the other imparts to his canvass the grandeur, the wild 
magnificence of mountain scenery. The landscapes of 
Fisher are well known, and deservedly esteemed, and 
those of Birch present us rural life, and rural scenes, as 
they are familiar to our eyes — his water-views are un- 
surpassed in excellence. It is much to be regretted that 
the splendid talents of the two first mentioned artists, 
should be so poorly rewarded as to allow the first to leave 
his native city, and the other to absent himself from his 
country, in search of patronage. 

The department of portrait-painting, as it has obtain- 
ed most of the patronage, has engrossed most of the 
talent of the country, and cannot, therefore, be passed in 
silence: and though acknowledged as subordinate to 
history painting, it deserves a more respectful conside- 
ration than is generally accorded it, and exerts upon so- 
ciety a more beneficent influence than is commonly sup- 
posed. 

Portrait-painting must ever be the pioneer of more 
exalted art — the forerunner of an elevated taste, which 
admires eminent art for iis own sake — valuing the 
beautiful reflection of unseen and _ perfect nature, 
more than the resemblance of a particular individual 
object. In this country it has done much toward intro- 
ducing such a taste; and in Philadelphia, some of the 
highest talent of the age has been devoted to this depart- 
ment. Here, West first flourished as a portrait painter 
— Copley produced his beautiful pictures, and Stewart 
painted here — artists who now have worthy followers 
in Rembrandt Peale, Sully, Neagle and Inman. 


Need I say more for the art, that, in the hands of 
Stewart, permits posterity to stand in the presence of 
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Washington ; — with Sully, places before us the gene- 
rous Lafayette — and, in this vast household of liberty, 
makes the remotest descendants familiar with the forms 
and faces of those who laid down all for their country, 
that might be dear to their children. 
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Prize Essay. — We are under the necessity of informing those 
who have contributed Essays for the prize, that the committee, to 
which the Essays have been given for decision, has not yet ans- 
wered, but will doso, probably, before the appearance of our next 
number. If it be possible, we shall present the Essay, at the time 
we announce the decision. 





Foreicn Opinion. — ‘The London Metropolitan’ has an extended 
and critical notice of the American novel ‘ Miriam Coffin,’ which is 
much more favorable than another critique to be found in ‘The 
London Literary Gazette,’ in which the writer will scarcely allow 
that it isa novel!—A volume of Poems by Mrs Sigourney is no- 
ticed in ‘The London Literary Gazette,’ and the productions are 
recommended as very worthy of perusal. — Mr Denvil, anew actor, 
is puffed in ‘The London Examiner,’ as equal to Mr Macready, who 
whilom delighted the Americans not only by his gentlemanly and 
virtuous character, but by his admirable personations of some of 
the chief characters of the drama. If the new actor be as great in 
goodness as Mr Macready, he will be a bright ornament to his pro- 
fession —a profession which is becoming every day more and more 
respectable. 





Onze of our contemporaries finds fault with us for using the epi- 
thet ‘select’ in reference to the audience of a public theatre, and 
charges our worthy friends of the New England Magazine, with the 
same crime —as if there be not various classes of audiences — as 
if Mr Knowles would attract an audience of the same character as 
that which pays its applause to Master Jim Crow. We beg leave to 
say to our sagacious critic and friend that however open to the 
public a theatre may be, it may have, occasionally, select or choice 
audiences ; and that we do not expect to behold much similarity in | 
the character of two audiences, one of which is attracted by the | 
splendor of ‘Cherry and Fair Star’ and the other by the interest | 
attached to the name of an author. By the way of illustration, we | 
would add, that ‘The New England Galaxy’ and ‘The Boston Pearl’ | 
are public prints, and that the one may have a select number of | 
readers composed of persons of intelligence and pure taste, while 
the other may be supported by a host of the low and ignorant, who | 
wish only to have their passions gratified with shows of malignity 
and mischief. We make no comparison, of course — we pen what 
we pen for illustration merely, and our friend will please to remem- 
ber that when he finds fault with us again, we shall endeavor to an- 
swer hiin with more brevity. 














Miss Purturps. — As this lady has passed through her engage- | 
ment at the Tremont Theatre, and as we shall not now be so quick- | 
ly charged with uttering a forced opinion, as if we had spoken at an 
earlier period — before the expiration of her engagement, it will be 
our endeavor, in a few words, to sketch her character as an actress. 

It was in the romantic play of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ that we, for the 
first time, beheld the lady. It appeared to us that she was perform- 
inga part which she did not fancy, or which was not best suited to 
display her powers. She played, however, excellently. It was the 
best Juliet we ever saw — yet an innate power there scemed to be, 
dimiy expressed, that reminded us of that which gave so much 
character to the performances of Mrs Siddons, and we were so 
conscious that this power existed in Miss Phillips, that, in spite of 
pledges and playbills, we were breathing with the expectation that 
in each change of scene, Lady Macbeth would stand forth in her 
stateliness, uttering one of her terrible soliloquies. We could not 
rid ourselves of this iumpression, and we sat until the play was over 
in an agony of anticipation. 

In Belvidera, in Otway’s play of ‘ Venice Preserved,’ we saw more 
of power displayed, than it was possible for us to behold in Ju- 
liet. The characters, however, of Juliet and Belvidera are not very 
unlike, and though we were satisfied with her fine performance of 
Belvidera — for it was full of what, bye and bye, we shall term the 
marked characteristics of her acting — yet we had the same impres- 
sion in the first portion of the play, that we have said held us at the 
representation of Juliet. 


The highest excellences of acting were visible throughout Miss | 


Phillips’ performance of Julia, in ‘The Hunchback.’ Every word 


of the dialogue was noticed by her, and her face and form told you | 
so, atonce. She was nothing but Julia throughout; and although | 
she was attentive to every utterance of those who supported her in | 


the other characters, yet you could detect no over-acting — no traps 
to catch applause. Miss Phillips has no fault of this kind. She re- 
lies solely on her genius. As instances — and we will number but 
two out of a continued succession — of her naturalness, we would 
express, if possible, the manner of action in that part of the scene, 
in the interview ‘with his Lordship’s secretary,’ where she doubts 
whether or not to look at her lover —the slight movement of her 
foria declared the thought more powerfully than any words can ex- 
press it. la that part of the dialogue, also, where, while both are 





seated, Master Walter relates something of his kindness, he speaks | Ovr Success. — Within the last three weeks we have received 
of ‘childhood.’ At the sound of that word, Miss Phillips allowed | an addition to our list of more than a hundred subscribers, and it is 
her head to fall suddenly down — and thereby displayed an emotion || probable, judging from present appearances, that our list will be in- 
which went directly to the heart, and which was so sudden, quiet || creased in a similar ratio for many weeks to come. We have laid 
and unsuspected, that its effect was very touching. 1] many plans to engage some of the best writers, still keeping those 
The greatest proof of the genius of any actor, in our opinion, is who have already assisted us, and are in hopes to do justice to the 
the display of emotions and passions separately open and distinct, || t@ste of our citizens, by furnishing matter worthy of their attention. 
naturally changing, dissolving and accumulating as they would, || We respectfully invite the writers of New England to contribute to 
were the actor the real and not the fictitious personage of the dra- || the columns of this work, assuring them that we are ready to pur- 
matist’s conception. For, to display these with full effect and with chase articles whenever they suit our taste or seem suitable for our 
fidelity, the actor must be able to do justice to nature —to watch || sheet. 
her as well as the character he personates ; and his perceptive fac- || ‘ —_ - os 
ulties must be in the highest degree discerning and atute. That || 
power that will enable him to leave himself and to enter entirely || 


Sopnocres, translated by Thomas Franclin, D. D.— Classical 


into the character whose personation he attempts—the power of 
abstraction — he must possess perfectly. 

This power of abstraction, Miss Phillips possesses to an extraor- 
dinary degree, and this, and her careful regard to nature constitute 
the distinguishing characteristics of her style. Her naturalness is 


They have seen nothing like it before. They have been accustomed 
to see our great actresses make brilliant hits—to start you with 


performing her part witha fairness and truth to nature that you 
hardly perceive and are not conscious of until you find yourself, as 
it were, upon the stage, mingling with the characters and exercising 
every sympathy of your soul. She wins you without endeavoring 
to do it, and when the victory is hers, you acknowledge that she is 
powerful indeed, and as your impression of the performance fades, 
and the ‘cares of the ‘working-day world’ come upon you, you 
wonder how it was that you were conquered, and are disposed to 
doubt whether it was the power of the actress or your own heart 
that affected you; and so you commend the lady as a ‘ fair actress, 
but nothing remarkable.’ 


Remarkable! We doubt very much whether any lady has ever 
appeared on the boards of the Tremont, so worthy of true, heart- 
uttered applause — whether any lady ever served there an intel- 
lectual treat half so satisfying. We have beheld the glances of 
beauty — and have met bright eyes — and have seen graces of form 
and feature ; but let no one say that the ogles of a flattered favorite 
and the kind attentions which were bestowed by her on a doating 
and worshipping audience, ever constituted graces of acting to be 
compared with the deep, touching, and observable current of pathos 
and power which commend to our attention the genius of Miss 
Phillips. 





Scuiprure.— Our worthy countryman, Greenough, has sent 
home another piece of his work, similar to the Chaunting Cherubs. 
If it possess the beauty of that work — and we have no reason to 
think it will not — it will be hailed with pleasure. It was ordered 
by our townsman, Mr Samuel Cabot, when he was travelling in It- 
aly. The exhibition of this work will be opened in a few days, and 


|} we are pleased to learn that Mr Greenough has proposed to give the | 


proceeds for the benefit of Seamen, their widows or children — anc 
that the Rev. Mr Taylor is to attend to the distribution. 





. 
A Spzecu. — What a pity it is that some of our Congress men’s 


speeches have not the brevity which was the peculiar virtue of the 


more for one such speech than we would for al! the wire-drawn 
wrangliugs which coime to us in the course of a winter. 





appearance in parliament, after he had arrived at mature age, pub- 
lic expectation was excited in regard to the display of talents that he 
was expected to make. But he was a silent member, not having 
uttered a word. A droll fellow, partly to excite merriment, and 


paper, cut them up in halves, and folded them nicely, crying out, 
at the top of his voice — The Prince of Wales’ Speech in Parlia- 
|}ment. He sold them at two-pence a piece, always taking care to 
have the money before he parted with his pretended speech — and 
|| was off while the purchaser was unfolding the paper. To the out- 
cry of the latter that there was nothing in it, he replied— ‘He said 
nothing — he said nothing.’ 





The annexed paragraph is from ‘The Alexandria Gazette.’ — 


There is truth in it, and a sad comment. 


. 


William Wirt and Thomas 8. Grimke were two of the wisest men, 
ablest statesmen, best lawyers, purest philanthropists, and most 
estimable christians of this age and country : —and yet, who sought 





|| virtues and talents, pursued the even tenor of their ways, overlook- 


‘topmost round.’ Such reflections are calculated to make us sen- 


country. 





Lirerary News. — This article is scarce, indeed. We cannot 
learn that any person in the city is busy upon a large or important 
work. The attention of our literati seems to be given, principally, 
to short articles for our Reviews, or to Society Lectures. If any- 
thing important occur, we shall endeavor to give our readers early 
information. 








the very thing that has caused the critics to wonder and to doubt. | 


‘My honor, sir!’ or some such point of excellence —which the | 
blindest son of Thespis could easily detect and promulgate. Miss | 
Phillips does not startle you with such prominences. She goes on | 






Prince’s speech noticed in the annexed anecdote. We would give |! 


When the Prince of Wales, afterward George IV. made his first | 


partly ‘to turn an honest penny,’ bought a few quires of printing | 


to advance their popularity and elevate them to political honors and | 
distinctions? While these truly great men— great in their own | 


ed or disregarded by the partizans and parties of the day, the /itéle- | 
mean-great-men climbed ambition’s ladder until they reached the | 


sibly deplore the declension of public morals and feelings in our 
y dey } g 


Family Library, No. XIV. — Here the Shakspeare of the Grecian 
ie is presented to the lover of the King’s English in a readable 
| 





jand neat style, and rich ideas, sublime expressions and lofty 
sentiment can be conned without the deep study which it is neces- 
sary to bestow upon them, when perused in the original. We no- 
| ticed the works of Aischylus, at length, soyie weeks agone, and at 
some future period may take occasion to give this volume a similar 


|| treatinent. 
| 
| 


Tue Last Days or Pompen. By E. L. Bulwer, 2 vols. —Mr 
|| Bulwer’s knowledge of the history and manners of the inhabitants 
|| of Pompeii would not allow him to make a perfect work. The book 
will interest the general reader, while the scholar will wonder that 
| the author of it should have stepped on such difficult ground. 


Our countryman, Mr Fairfield, it will be remembered, published 
}a loug poem, a year or two since, entitled ‘The Last Night of Pom- 
peii.’, Mr Bulwer’s book has a title, it will be observed, much like 
|it. We wonder whether or not he ever saw the work. 





Caravar.—A Novel. 2vols. Philadelphia 





Carey, Lea & Blan- 
chard. This is the title of an American work, said to be written by 
Dr Bird, the scene of which is laid in Mexico. Froma hasty peru- 





|sal of some pages we judge that it is interesting, and t'aat it will 
‘add something to the fame of its author. Itisa sti 





ring story, evi- 
, dently; full of life and bustle, and has many claiins upon our regard. 
| Famity Lisrary. No XLVIII. London Edition. This book is 
jmade up of some very interesting Legends, and is embellished with 





a great number of humorous engravings. 
volume. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| It is a very attractive 
|| 

i| Tan American Torr Recister.— A fine work devoted to the 
1] : . 

|) Porting world— and to sportsmen it may be commended. 
| 


Tne Montuty TraveLier. — This is a periodical work, embel- 
|lished with engravings, anc containing good tales, pleasant essays 
}and pleasanter poetry. It is published at two dollars a year. 
| ) 

‘| Tne Boston Peart ano Lirerary Gazetre. —This work is 





|| published at the very low price of three dollars a year. It is made 
|| up of original and selected matter, and contains music and engra- 
|! vings. It numbers among its correspondents the names of Mrs L. 
lH. Sigourney, Mrs P H. Brown, John G. Whittier, Alonzo Lewis, 
jIsaac McLellan, Jun., Albert Pike, Thomas Gregg, George W. 
| Thompson, &c. &c. Already have appeared, in the present — the 
;| fourth volume —a portrait of the novelist J. Fenimore Cooper, and 
|, a beautiful vignette title page. 
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| 
| 
| 





| To Correspondents. — ‘The Dream’ is altogether too dreamy — 
;and the author can do better. Our correspondent at Ludlow will, 
we trust, be satisfied with our course — we did that which we would 





|'have wished done for ourself. We are glad to learn that there is 
/much favorable remark in circulation. In answer to T. T., we re- 
i mark, that for an elegant article — one that pleases us very much— 
|| we shall be happy to pay, if the author desire remuneration. 


= 
| TREMONT THEATRE ----On Monday evening, Knowles’ play of 
'}*The Wife, or A Tale of Mantua,’ was performed. Mr Wallack, Mr 
Smith and Miss Phillips sustained the principal parts, and were well 
supported by the stock-company. On Tuesday evening, the interesting 
l;and affecting play of ‘The Gamester’ was performed, for the Benefit 
of Miss Phillips. Stukely found an admirable representative in My 
Barry, and Mr Wallack as Beverly was very successful. The chief at- 
traction on Wednesday evening was the celebrated scenic play, entitled 
|* Gustavus,’ in which the painters command more attention than the 
players. By the way, itis pleasant to have the stage rid of stars some 
|| times, that the stock-actors may have an opportunity of delighting us. 
We dislike the extra-excitement which is always attendant upon the 
|| presence of st We cannot believe that it is for the benefit of the the- 
|| atre or for the interest of the stock-actors, or for the success of the dra- 
ma, to have upon the stage, night after night, one prominent object upon 
which the eyes of allare iixed. It were better, as we think, to have 
nearly an equal degree of attention turned upon each performer ---- for, 
then, the play has the effect which it was the original desire of the au- 
thor to gain. On Thursday evening, ‘'The Hunchback’ was repeated 
with nearly the same cast as it was last week. On Friday evening, 
|| Mr Wallack’s Benefit. ‘The Wife’ was repeated. ‘The Wedding Day’ 
was the interlude in which Miss Phillips appeared ; and ‘My Aunt’ was 
the afterpiece. Mr Wallack performed in each of the plays. It is an- 
nounced in New York (every thing, apparently, in the ‘ Park,’ is known 
about the engagements with our manager here,) that Madam Celeste is 
about to appear at the Tremont. 
























WARREN THEATRE. ----On Monday evening, Mr Booth played Shy- 
| lock, in the ‘Merchant of Venice,’ for his Benefit. By particular desire, 
| he repeated the performance of ‘ Richard the Third’ on Tuesday even- 
jing. ‘The Hunchback’ was the play on Wednesday evening. The part 

|| of Master Walter was enacted by Mr Pelby, and Miss Pelby represented 
|| the character of Julia. On Thursday evening, Mr F. S. Hill’s play, ‘ The 

{| Shoemaker of Toulouse,’ was presented. The pieces performed on Fri 
{! day evening were ‘The Curfew’ and The Three Hunchbacks.’ 
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THE BOSTON PEARL AND LITERARY GAZETTE. 








A. IDIURGEIE. 


COMPOSED UPON THE DEATH OF A CLASSMATE, 
13 Tia Tia MIAIRGW, 
AND PERFORMED BY THE AMHERST COLLEGE BAND AT THEIR COMMENCEMENT IN 1834. 


PRESENTED TO THE BOSTON PEARL AND LITERARY GAZETTE. 
Adagio Maestoso. 
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DE SEMPRE. 


DE SEMPRE. 





